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Dr. Cassel attempts first to develop a new theory of interest and 
secondly to examine the causes why interest is and always will be neces- 
sary. He presents a theory of interest as the pay for "waiting," and 
differs with Bohm-Bawerk, to whom he refers slightingly (p. 22), whose 
review of the history of the subject he criticises as one-sided, and to whose 
roundabout process he presents essentially the same objections that had 
been pointed out a year before by the reviewer (in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, vol. xvii, pp. 163—180). But Dr. Cassel meets some of the 
same difficulties that befell Bohm-Bawerk, for he also fails to get a 
consistent capital concept. He connects the payment for "waiting" 
with the definite factor capital (p. 67), and then after some delay limits 
capital to "produced goods except such consumable goods as are already 
in the hands of the consumer" (p. 88; see also p. 133). He does not 
see that waiting may be present both in the case of consumable goods in 
the hands of the consumer and in the case of land (which, in the old- 
fashioned way, he usually thinks of as not being an object of waiting). 
He wavers somewhat when (p. 167) he declares that interest is paid not 
for "the use of a piece of concrete capital . . . but for 'goods in general,' " 
for land must here also be included. But it is needless to adduce other 
examples to show that such a limitation of the capital concept makes 
impossible a complete theory of time-discount. 

In the part dealing with the necessity of interest, the book is more 
original. It discusses at length and suggestively the changes that would be 
worked in the motives of men if the rate of interest fell from three per 
cent to two per cent or lower. The shifting of the margin of application 
of agents is described, and "the main argument of the book" (p. 157), 
which is to show "the necessity of interest," is strikingly brought out. 
The argument is strong as directed against the notions of the over- 
production of capital and the fallacy of saving. By this, its most interest- 
ing and valuable feature, the book should be judged as a contribution 

to economic theory. _ . ^ 

' Frank A. Fetter. 

Cornell University. 

L'lntfret du capital. Par Adolphe Landry. Paris, V. Giard 
& E. Briere,'ioo4. — 367 pp. 

It is perhaps a necessary result of the present organization of economic 
teaching in France that fundamental questions of general theory should 
be largely ignored. So long as economics is taught as a branch of law 
it must be expected that attention will be directed to the more or less 
superficial problems of economic organization and administration, to 
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the neglect of any really thoroughgoing analysis of the basic facts of the 
existing social order. The work before us is one of the most significant 
that recent French economic literature has produced. Aside from its 
own distinct merit, it is an indication that economic theory is not dead 
in the land of Turgot, Quesnay and Cournot. 

Following the plan of "divide and conquer" the author asks first, 
why does capital require interest? and second, why does capital obtain 
interest? This method he gracefully attributes to a suggestion of Mr. 
F. B. Hawley. In answer to the first question (chapter ii) the author 
brings in a modified abstinence theory. In this part of his discussion 
he scores a distinct advance over Bohm-Bawerk by pointing out that 
not all waiting or abstinence is burdensome, and by bringing in the idea 
of marginal abstinence. In answer to the second question (chapter iii) 
the author brings in the productivity theory, again scoring an advance 
over Bohm-Bawerk. He makes it perfectly clear that the fact of absti- 
nence explains why capital is scarce, and that the fact of the productivity 
of capital explains why there is a demand for it. Given a demand for 
the use of capital and an insufficient supply to meet that demand, the 
ordinary process of valuation will produce interest and determine its 
rate. 

A considerable portion of the book (chapters vi— ix, pp. 166—298) is 
devoted to a discussion of other authors. Especially to be commended 
is his treatment of Marx, the shallowness of whose exploitation theory 
is neatly shown, without showing any of Marx's chief characteristics, 
viz. feline spitefulness alternating with Mephistophelian cynicism. Our 
author goes even to the opposite extreme, for he is fair to the point of 
generosity. 

One of the most interesting features of the book is the first appendix, 
wherein the author states that one result of this study of the interest 
problem has been to cause him to change his mind regarding some of 
the conclusions set forth in a former work entitled, L'Utttiti sociale de 
la profrUti individuelle. In that work his conclusions may be classed 
as socialistic. But, as he says, a deeper study of the phenomena of 
capital has caused him to modify those conclusions. This appendix 
will serve to call attention to the undeniable fact that the problem 
of socialism can only be solved by a study of the theory of interest. 
Unless the socialist can maintain the Marxian theory of exploitation, 
or some similar theory, the rational basis of his faith will be cut away, 
leaving him only a sentimental basis to stand upon. And unless the in- 
dividualist can find a rational basis for interest, his belief in private capital 
must likewise rest upon a purely sentimental foundation. Socialism 
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can not be combated with the mere statement that "it won't work." 

If socialism is right and private capital wrong, socialism must " work," 

and it will "work." The author's willingness to accept the conclusions 

of his own logic is as rare as it is commendable. 

T. N. Carver. 
Harvard University. 



Business Education and Accountancy. By Charxes Waldo 
Haskins. Edited by Frederick A. Cleveland. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1904. — xi, 239 pp. 

This little book consists of a collection of papers read by Professor 
Haskins upon various occasions, and of the iijtial chapters of a work 
which he was preparing on accountancy. Fragmentary as the work is, 
it reveals the breadth of view and the practical insight of the author. As 
the biographical sketch shows, Professor Haskins was a man of good 
parentage, born into the best social and financial society of the metropolis. 
He had taken advantage of the best preparation in study and travel, and 
after years of broad experience he had in a decade developed a neglected 
line of work to importance comparable with other learned professions. 
With his large and generous heart he was not only interested in the 
practice of accountancy but he was enthusiastic for business education 
that would better prepare men to enter the field and do the profession 
credit. It is impossible to estimate the great loss to business education 
caused by his death at the zenith of his powers. 

In referring to business training he writes: 

There are two prejudices deeply rooted in the human breast which 
must be accounted for at the very threshold of the problem of business 
training. One is the prejudice against business as a calling or pro- 
fession; the other is the prejudice against education. The prejudice 
against business as a pursuit has been fostered for untold ages by the 
traditions of the non-business classes, especially the educated class. The 
prejudice against education, on the other hand, has been one of the most 
lively sentiments of the commercial community itself. The present 
movement of business training is making slow headway against the inertia 
of a great world-society bound together by hereditary ties, which in their 
inception and use were intended to resist educational progress. These 
prejudices, however, are doomed; they are dying, but they die hard. 

And again : 

The new so-called higher commercial education movement is intended 
to bridge over the chasm between study and business — between the scholar, 



